CHAPTER I
YOUTH
THE historian, embarking on the study of the life of a
great man, is tempted to seek in the scene of his birth, and
in his ancestral stock, all the converging forces that moulded
his personality. In so doing he obeys that natural tendency
which inclines us to make the past explain the present, or
heredity the individual. But even if this method is appar-
ently revelatory, it is nevertheless deceptive. We shall
never know to what extent the human being is influenced
by his birthplace or his stock. If we seek only his most
general characteristics, those shared by all his contempor-
aries, we must still wonder in vain just why this man, and
this man alone, emerged as the man he was; and if we try
to define our reasons, we stumble at once into the pitfalls
of the arbitrary or the fanciful. For in the ultimate analysis
we can never tell from what synthesis genius is born: and
that alone would be of prime significance.
It would not, therefore, be useful, still less conclusive, to
attempt here an ethnological study of Poitou, nor to trace
to its farthest origins the family from which Richelieu
sprang. A few details suffice to show his place in space and
time. They are not intended to explain why he was him-
self: that, whether our concern is with a great man or a
great work of art, must always elude us. But anecdotal
details can at least satisfy a legitimate curiosity.
It matters little whether the family of Plessis springs
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